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(See pages 1-6) 
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White House Safety Conference 


ee SaFETY has received a powerful shot in the arm. 

This was the consensus of the 2,500 delegates from all of the 48 
states who met February 17-19 in Washington for the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. 


After listening to an inspiring message by President Eisenhower (see 


full text of President’s remarks on page 3), the delegates separated into 


seven groups to work toward achievement of the objective of the Con- 
ference: to recommend ways and means to develop public support and 
understanding for official programs of traffic safety. 


Only time will tell how effectively these groups did their jobs, but there 
was a definite feeling that real headway had been made. 


To assure continuity in the work of the Conference and to promote 
widest possible application of the recommendations for state and local 
action, Vice President Nixon, at the request of the President, appointed 
an eight-member President’s Action Committee for Highway Safety. 


Members of this Committee, representing the seven groups which made 
up the Conference organizations, are: 


Business: Harlow H. Curtice, president, General Motors Corporation. 
Agriculture: Charles B. Shuman, president, [Illinois State Farm Bureau. 
Media: Charles F. McCahill, general manager, Cleveland News. 


Organizations: Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas Auto Finance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 


Public Officials: Governor Dan Thornton, Colorado. 


Women: Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa, past national presi- 
dent, Associated Countrywomen of the World. 


Labor: Raymond F. Leheny, American Federation of Labor, and 
Michael J. Quill, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Admiral Harold B. Miller (USN Ret.), who served as director of the 


Conference, will continue in this capacity to work with the President’s 
Action Committee. 
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Each of the seven groups made specific recommendations on how the 
could help to develop public support for traffic safety. 


Typifying the attitude of the group chairmen about followup acti 
was the statement of Mr. Curtice, president of General Motors and chair. 
man of the Business Group: “‘We businessmen are going to do something 
about this problem of traffic safety. Our job is to carry home the en. 
thusiasm of this Conference, and pass it on to other businessmen.” 


The Public Officials Group made a strong recommendation that ‘Each 
Governor give immediate consideration to following up the White Hous 
Conference on a state level, using the same basic plan of organization 
by groups.” 


All segments of the Media Group—radio, television, daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazines, outdoor advertising, and motion pictures 
pledged support. Said Chairman McCahill: “‘All the forces of media 
written, oral, and visual—will be brought to bear in carrying out the 
mandate of the 1954 White House Conference on Highway Safety. We 
pledge all our resources to launch the greatest safety crusade in the histor 
of the nation.” 


In addition to the addresses by the President and Vice President, others 
who spoke at the general sessions of the Conference were: Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Governor Thornton of Colorado, and Robert 


B. Murray, Jr., Under-Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 


(For comments on the Conference by outstanding leaders in the traffic, 
transportation, and insurance fields, see pages 5 and 6). 


SAYS HUMAN FACTOR IS NEGLECTED ELEMENT IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Until science ‘“de-humanizes” automobile driving, the nation sadly needs 
a program of highway safety based upon human ability to drive, rather 
than on technological advancement of vehicles and roads, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science was told recently in Boston 
by Paul H. Blaisdell, director of the traffic safety division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Describing the human factor underlying the majority of accidents as 
“the neglected element in highway safety,” Mr. Blaisdell declaved it 1s 
“running a poor third” to mechanized technological advancement and 
the economic necessity of extending existing road systems. 
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President Eisenhower's Message 


M* SECRETARY, LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

A privilege accorded me is that of coming to this meeting in order to 
extend to each of you a cordial welcome on behalf of the government of 
the United States. 


The purpose of your meeting is one that is essentially local or com- 
munity in character. But when any particular activity in the United 
States takes 38 thousand American lives in one year, it become a national 
problem of the first importance. Consequently, this meeting was called, 
and you have accepted the invitation, in an understanding between us 
that it is not merely a local or community problem. It is a problem for 
all of us, from the highest echelon of government to the lowest echelon: 
a problem for every citizen, no matter what his station or his duty. 


I was struck by a statistic that seemed to me shocking. In the last fifty 
years, the automobile has killed more people in the United States than we 
have had fatalities in all our wars on all the battlefields of the wars of 
the United States since its founding 177 years ago. 


We have great organizations working effectively and supported by the 
government, to seek ways and means of promoting peace in the world 
inorder that these great tragedies may be prevented or at least minimized 
inthe future. But we live every day with this problem that costs us so 
many lives, and not only lives but grief and suffering in the families 
from which those victims came—to say nothing of the disablement that 
so many other citizens must bear all through their lives either through 
their own or someone else’s carelessness. 


It is one of those problems which by its nature has no easy solution. 
No one can come along and say that we must have more policemen or 
more traffic lights or just more roads. It is a problem that is many-sided, 
and therefore every citizen can contribute something to it, if nothing else 
but his own sense of responsibility when he is driving his car or crossing 
the street or taking care of his children. But I must say that in each com- 
munity | do believe that much would be done if the efforts of all of those 
to whom we give legal responsibility in this affair would have the organ- 
zed support of all of us. If there were community groups established 
that cou'd command the respect and the support of every single citizen 
of that city or that community, so that the traffic policeman, so that 
‘veryone else that has a responsibility in this regard, will know that public 
opinion ;. behind him. Because I have now arrived at the only point that 
I think i: worthwhile to try to express to you, because in all the techni- 
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calities of this thing you know much more than I do. I do want to refer 
though, for one moment to this one factor: public opinion. 

In a democracy, public opinion is everything. It is the force that bring 
about progress; it is the force that brings about enforcement of the laws 
it is the force that keeps the United States in being, and it runs in 4 
its parts. 

So, if we can mobilize a sufficient public opinion, this problem, like a! 
of those to which free men fall heir, can be solved. That public opinion i 
not a thing of passing moment, not a thing to be won to our side all ir 
one day. It is earnest, long, dedicated leadership on the part of every 
body who understands the problem, and then having once been formedff, 
it takes the same kind of leadership to maintain and sustain it, so that 
this will not return—this problem will not return to us in exaggerated 
form. And that fear, I believe, is a very real one. 


The same list of statistics that I saw said that in 1975—I don’t know 
why I should be bothered about that year, except I have grandchildren— 
says there are going to be 80 million automobiles on our streets and roads 
and highways. 

Now, the Federal government is going to do its part in helping to build 
more highways and many other facilities to take care of those cars. But 
80 million cars on our highways! I wonder how people will get to high- 


way conferences to consider the control of highway traffic. It is going 
to be a job. 


But that figure does mean this: we don’t want to try to stop that many 
automobiles coming—I am sure Mr. Curtice doesn’t anyway—we want 
them. They mean progress for our country. They mean greater conver- 
ience for a greater number of people, greater happiness, and greater 
standards of living. Bu we have got to learn to control the things that we 


must use ourselves, and not let them be a threat to our lives and to our 
loved ones. 


And so I say all of this comes back to the mobilization of public opinion. 
This kind of meeting does something in the mobilization of that opinion. 
When you go back to your communities, each of you will have an oppor- 
tunity that is probably as direct and immediate and personal a one a 
you could probably have in this whole government of ours. So while | 
thank you for coming here, for doing your part in this kind of job, ™ 
this kind of meeting, I also congratulate you on the opportunity that 
opening up to each of you in your own communities. 

And now again, thank you for the privilege of coming here and meeting 
you, and saying that I think you are engaged in something—I know yol 
are engaged in something that concerns the welfare of every citizen 0! 
the United States. But I believe that you realize it. 


Thank you very much. 
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White House Safety Conference: 


What Safety Leaders Say 





Tue Wuire House Conference on Highway Safety this year made long 


strides toward the major objective of obtaining grass roots support 
for trafic safety, toward enlisting the cooperation of every driver and 


pedestrian in adopting safer practices. The real test of the conference will 


come in follow-up work done in states, communities and by organiza- 
tions represented at the meeting. If the determination and enthusiasm 
expressed at the conference are translated into action at all levels and 


among all groups, we may look for real and substantial victories in the 


war against traffic accidents. Ravtpu Tuomas, President 


American Automobile Association 
kok OK 
Tue Wuire House Conference on Highway Safety, called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, unquestionably set a new record in gener- 
ating enthusiasm on the part of public leaders for the cause of highway 
safety. Its objective of enlightening the’public on the need for aggressive 
support of the national program of highway safety brought to the surface 
the most pressing need in the national effort to stop traffic accidents. 
The one weakness, if, in fact, there was a weakness, is the absence of 
anationally recognized organization properly equipped to assist with im- 
plementation of the program. The need for organization of public support 
groups on state and local levels, under the leadership of the governor of 
each state, seems to indicate that technical staff assistance, administered 
by a competent national organization dedicated to the cause of highway 
safety, is essential to any real progress. 
J. Dewey Dorserr, General Manager 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 
kK O* 
By rocusinc atTrention sharply on the need for wider public support 
for highway safety, and by enlisting the interest of many new and 
important people in various walks of life, the conference called by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last month in Washington must be regarded a complete 
success. Certainly it marshalled fresh forces for the battle against acci- 
dents. But of course the final results remain to be seen. If those who 
attended go back full of enthusiasm, initiative and determination, the 
results can be significant. If they get to work at once to organize con- 
tinuous, effective support of the Action Program in their own states and 
communities, the conference will have performed a tremendous public 
‘ervice. J. O. Marrson, President 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
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Tue Wuire House Conference on Highway Safety was designed 
arouse greater public support for the Action Program conceived j) 
previous Conferences. It succeeded in two important respects. First, } 
brought together important leaders, including top businessmen, many ¢/ 
whom previously had little first-hand knowledge of the need for greate 
traffic facilities and accident prevention. Second, it generated genuin 
interest and enthusiasm which undoubtedly will be reflected in increase 
trafic safety activity in states and communities throughout America 
Mission accomplished. 
Neb H. Dearsorn, Presiden 
National Safety Counc 


To ImpRESS EFFECTIVELY upon each individual ‘motorist, pedestrian 
and taxpayer”’ in the United States that he has a personal responsibilit 
to work for traffic safety is indeéd a formidable undertaking. Yet anyon 
with technical experience in safety work knows it is the best way, ever 
though the hardest. Safety is achieved by showing the individual it ist 
his own interest to prevent accidents. Such thinking by individuals ha 
cut accidents substantially in industry, and many examples of the power 
of individual responsibility in other fields could be cited from insurance 
records. The groups that made up the White House Conference on High: 
way Safety—representative of agriculture, business, labor, media, orgar- 
izations, public officials, and women—have pledged themselves to thi 
effort of impressing his responsibility for traffic safety upon every Amer: 
can. It is an approach which promises greater success than it has bee! 
possible to achieve over the years. 
NeEweELL R. Jounson, General Manage! 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


* * * 


I am sure that every public official having responsibilities in trafft 
safety will be heartened, as I am, by the action taken at the Whit 
House Conference on Highway Safety. Particularly do law enforcemett 
officials appreciate how essential public support and understanding at 
to the success of official traffic safety activities. We have always welcome 
the support of organized citizen groups—as well as the individual drive 
and pedestrian—and we always will. By working together we can hat 
safer and better communities. 

Cart F. Hansson, Presid!" 

International Association 0! 

Chiefs of Police 
Traffic Digest & Revie" 
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Issue Revised Edition of Uniform Definitions 


The second revision of the Uniform Definitions of Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dents, the first since 1947, has just been issued by the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. Used principally by personnel 
in motor-vehicle accident records bureaus and vital statistics, the manual 
was revised in order to be a more useful guide for such offices as well 
as all traffic agencies, insurance companies, and other groups which com- 
pile figures on motor-vehicle accidents. 

The definitions in the manual were formulated for the National Con- 
ference on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief of the Public Health Service’s 
National Office of Vital Statistics. The manual is an important refer- 
ence for assuring uniformity and comparability in classifying information 
from trafic accident investigators’ and drivers’ reports, coroners’ and 
medical examiners’ records, and death certificates. It is also used in 
training courses for traffic officers. 

Changes made in the revised manual include a new definition of injury 
and an appendix defining characteristics of the location of the accident. 
Injury was redefined to allow rough classification at the scene of the 
accident. The definition recognizes objective signs of an injury like a 
bleeding wound or distorted limb; other visible injuries such as swelling, 
abrasions, or limping; and complaint of pain without visible signs of 
injury. This method was developed because the previous criterion, need 
for medical attention within 6 to 12 months of the accident, had proved 
impractical, because of difficulties in followup by traffic accident records 
bureaus, difference of interpretation, and inaccessibility of hospital and 
physicians records. 

A paragraph was added to the section on allocation of motor-vehicle 
accidents according to geographic boundaries. It provides that ‘‘motor- 
vehicle accidents on traficways administered by independent agencies 
such as turnpike, parkway, military, or freeway authorities or com- 
missions may be classified in a separate category from accidents on other 
trafic ways in a geographic area, but they shall be shown in the total 
for the area (city, state, county, etc.).’”” No changes were made at this 
time in the definition of a motor-vehicle accident fatality, and in other 
respects the manual closely resembles the previous edition. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics will send a copy of the manual 
to vital statistics offices of the major cities and each state as well as to 
all traffic agencies. Additional copies are available from the Secretary of 
the Conference, David M. Baldwin, % National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 

The National Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics is com- 
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posed of 25 organizations, working through designated representatives, 
General chairman of the Conference is Arnold H. Vey, director of the 
New Jersey Bureau of Traffic Safety, and representative on the Confer. 
ence of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
Agencies represented in the National Conference include: American 
Automobile Association, American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin. 
istrators, American Association of State Highway Officials, American 
Mutual Alliance, American Public Health Association, American Transit 
Association, American Trucking Associations, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, Automotive Safety Foundation, Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North America, Federal Safety Council, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers Association, National Association of Coroners, National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, National Safety Council, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic, and the 
National Office of Vital Statistics for the Public Health Service. 


Chicago Motor Club Increases Traffic Training Grant 


The Chicago Motor Club recently increased its ‘“Chas. M. Hayes Grant 
for Traffic Training” at the Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Under the grant, named for the Motor Club president, the Motor Club 
sponsors a program designed to acquaint enforcement and judicial officials 
with the latest traffic developments. 

Increase of the grant will now provide funds to engineers, prosecutors 
and others charged with the responsibility of traffic supervision and acci- 
dent prevention as well as to police and judicial officials. 

The Traffic Institute, under the direction of Franklin M. Kreml, has 
established a selection board to receive applications for financial assistance 
in training courses for officials throughout the Motor Club’s Illinois and 
northern Indiana territory. 

Commenting on the new grant, Institute Director Kreml said that the 
“Chicago Motor Club should be commended for service to communities 
in support of improved traffic programs. The generosity of the grant not 
only provides a continuity of opportunity to train local government 
officials in traffic supervision, but will also allow a great many more 
officials to become better acquainted with modern traffic developments.” 
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Can We Rule ’em Off the Road? 


GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute 


A QUESTION frequently asked at civic and safety gatherings, when 
ways and means to bring down the traffic death rate are discussed, 
is “Why are not more unfit drivers ruled off the road?” Several stumbling 
blocks confront us. 


One is lack of good legislation. The vehicle code may not give the officials 
any discretionary authority, or they may have to follow cumbersome 
judicial procedure. In either instance, too few problem drivers are removed 
tomake a strong enough impact on the driving behavior of other motorists. 

Adoption of Act II of the Uniform Vehicle Code would clear this ob- 
stacle. Provisions and intent of Act II are clear and have stood the test 
of time and appellate action. 


Another major obstacle lies in the lack of modern office techniques in 


| driver license headquarters. Driver files should receive a face lifting or 


modernization treatment just as any other office fixture or facility which 
becomes obsolete. When driver files consist of a card cabinet here, a 
cabinet with violations there, an examination record over yonder, and 
perhaps an application cabinet on another floor, then too much time is 
wasted on ineffective office filing to have much money and help left over 
for safety. 


Although the solution is readily apparent—develop a better proced- 
ure—achieving such a solution is another problem. New equipment costs 
money and legislatures don’t often willingly hand out the several thousand 
dollars necessary to modernize. 


But when officials have shown the legislature the savings possible and 
that a depreciation write-off spreads the cost over a period of years, the 
law-makers usually provide the funds. 


The big saving, however, is in better driver control. When records are 
up to date, unmasking unfit drivers for action against their licenses, there 


will be a decided increase in the number of drivers removed through 
suspension. ° 


Personnel is another obstacle in driver control activities. Shortage of 
personnel, untrained personnel, mis-directed personnel, that is. 

A state with hundreds of thousands of drivers obviously cannot do 
much when its driver improvement is non-existent or consists of only 
one emp!oyee. Neither can the motoring public expect much safety through 
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license suspension if the state personnel have not been trained to de; 
effectively with unfit drivers or hard-fighting lawyers who know and us 
all the tricks of the trade. Nor can there be much expected if availabl 
personnel are not utilized properly on driver control. 


Part of the solution to the personnel problem lies in participation by 
states in the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrator 
Career Training Program, being conducted by the Traffic Institute. Cur 
rently a 60-hour course in Post License Control and Driver Improvemen: 
is being offered in the AAMVA’s four regions. Not very many state 
have taken advantage of this opportunity, however. 


Giving more attention to the problem through assignment of adequate 
personnel to post license control is long overdue, in many states. The 
public and its legislative representatives must be made to see the tre. 
mendous amount of paper work involved, plus many other problems, 
in dealing with hundreds of thousands of individuals. 

Enforcing suspension and revocation action is another obstacle that 
needs be overcome. Suspension is so much useless paperwork if the driver 
is not made to surrender his license certificate and forced to quit driving 
for the stated period. 

Courts must not be lenient if drivers are caught operating under sus. 
pension. Police must frequently make license checks to determine whether 
drivers are operating legally. 

(How often have you heard a citizen say that the only time he was 
ever asked to show his license was when he renewed it?) 

‘“‘Bird-dogging” drivers under suspension is an enforcement technique 
that should be used more widely. Plainclothesmen in unmarked cars 
check the vicinity of the driver’s residence or where he works to deter- 
mine whether he is living up to his suspension. When word spreads of 
such tactics, suspended drivers quit driving. 

These obstacles—inadequate legislation, obsolete filing procedure, short- 
age of trained personnel, strict enforcement of suspension—can be overcome. 


Public support is rallying to the cause of traffic safety in general and 
strict licensing in particular. Spot-checking newspapers, talking with rep- 
resentative citizens and reviewing departmental activity reports from al 
parts of the county have convinced this observer that the public is de 
manding and will back the removal of unfit drivers. 

A state official recently reported that 150,000 obsolete cars had failed 
to meet the statewide inspection program and had been junked. When 4 
state reaches the point that it will rule off the road 150,000 drivers in 
year’s time, drivers who have not lived up to their obligations to be salt 
drivers, we will see an all-time reduction in traffic accidents. 

We quarantined Typhoid Mary—let’s quarantine the unfit drivers who 
are far more dangerous. 
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‘Policemen Go on 40-Hour Week” 


by 
Joxun D. Hotstrom 
Chief of Police 
Berkeley, Calif. 


(Editor’s note: Many police departments are still working a 48 or, in some 
instances, even a 72-hour week. However, each year finds an increasing 
number going on a 40-hour work week. To go from a 56 to a 48 or 48 to 40- 
hour week is much more involved than the application of a simple mathe- 
matical problem. We asked Chief John D. Holstrom to write about Berkeley's 
procedure in going from the 48 to 40-hour week. Many of the Berkeley prob- 
lems were local in nature, but this article can well serve as a guide to those 
departments contemplating reduction in the work week.) 


= HEADLINE is appearing more and more frequently in newspapers 
throughout the country. To thousands of officers, including many in 
cities of more than a quarter-million population, the news means that 
at last they have gained a privilege enjoyed by millions of American 


>men and women in business, labor, and professional pursuits. 


To a police chief or division commander the change to a shorter work 
week brings with it several problems. What are these problems, and 
what can the police administrator do to insure that there will be a sufh- 
cient number of officers on duty to continue a high level of service to 
the public? These and the related questions can be solved through careful 
basic planning. 

First, in submitting a request for a shorter work week adequate facts 
should be included to justify both the change and additional manpower. 
Usually the request will include a comparison of salaries paid to police- 
men in comparable communities, hours worked per week, the number of 
paid holidays, vacations, and other factors. In comparing agencies, rel- 
ative living costs should be considered. 

The request should diplomatically, but strongly, insist that the re- 
duced work week will require additional policemen. Agreeing to work 
fewer hours per week with the same number of officers is a tacit admis- 
sion of one of two things: (1) the department was overstaffed to begin with, 
or (2) less service will be provided to the public. From the point of view 
of maintaining good public relations and to have enough men to operate 
the department at a continued service level, a chief should be prepared 
to discuss either conclusion. Good planning, good public relations, and 
good operations will demand that more policemen are needed when the 
number of work hours is reduced. 

To determine the number of additional officers required, an evaluation 
of duty requirements must be made. For example, in a Patrol or Traffic 
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Division there are some men who will not have to be replaced on af Fr 
extra day off, but there will be a definite need for more men assigned tif addi 
duty in the field. When the positions requiring no replacements have bee: ff has 
exempted, the mathematical problem of determining needed manpower if clud 
relatively simple. A survey in one department included the following over 
_— = ite ° pow 
A. The personnel of the division was listed: I 
Job Position shia 
1. Director of Traffic a 
2. Trafic Analyst and Hazard Investigator one 
3. Parking meter beat, Main District North re 
4. Parking meter beat, Main District South ol 
5. Parking meter beat, College District F 
6. Overtime parking—northwest aa 
7. Overtime parking—southwest pre 
8. Overtime parking—southeast I 
9. Relief for parking control beats, lunch and days off is 
10, Schoolboy Safety Patrol Director os 
11. Bicycle Bureau Director op 
12. Street painter (civilian) a 
13 Street painter (civilian) 
15. Parking meter collections (civilian) be 
ort 
B. Those positions not requiring relief for the shorter work week were ar 
exempted. Jobs 1 and 2, above, can provide coverage for each other by & oy 
properly scheduling days off. Jobs 10 and 11 require only a 40 hour week. & py 
Jobs 12 and 13, already on a 40 hour week. Jobs 14 and 15, already on & ¢t 


a 40 hour week and provide coverage by properly scheduling days off. 


C. The weekly coverage needs were then determined: Jobs 3, 4 and 5 
require 9 hours daily coverage six days per week. Jobs 6,7and 8 require 
8 hours daily coverage six days per week. 


Therefore, weekly coverage needs: 
Su3ued 


Se TO ent c can tad ME OR NA rc ns ache who gual Gal bas et 162 hours 
Set 5 Pi AINE EO PTS oY ROR, ae Pe er at 144 hours 


NEED = 306 hours 

Six men can supply: 
en) eae er ee Oe ee 240 hours per week 
The relief man (Job 9) can supply.............. 40 hours per week 


TOTAL 280 





Need 306 
Available 280 


SHORTAGE 26 hours per week 
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From this brief portion of a survey it can be seen that at least one 
additional officer will be required to maintain the level of service that 
has previously been provided. Additional convincing points would in- 
clude a statement concerning vacations, sick leave, injury experience and 
overtime that create other absences justifying the need for added man- 
power. 

In a similar way the other divisions can be evaluated to determine 
the total need of the department. A problem that should definitely be 
considered is that of supervision. More men will require more super- 
visorv officers. While the number will probably be small, it is evident 
that the need for training and other supervisory functions are increased 
when the number of officers is increased. 

Advance planning should cover other points as well. The chief must 
anticipate that he may be asked to justify the number of officers he 
presently has. 

In other words, is a maximum use being made of the present personnel? 
An examination may include the development of answers on whether 
some two-man patrol cars can be replaced by one-man cars, and whether 
some jobs currently handled by policemen can be filled by civilians. 

When the shorter work week has been granted, adequate orders should 
be developed to make the transition to a shorter work week smooth and 
orderly with many decisions established to answer questions that may 
arise. Since one of the usual methods of changing over involves pay for 
overtime work in excess of 40 hours a week until recruits can be hired, 
provisions should be made for several situations. Examples of some of 
the problems are: 


What happens if a man is ill on a day for which he is scheduled to 
work and be paid? 

What happens if a man is absent on compensatory-time-off on a day 
for which he is scheduled to work and be paid? 

Is there any situation where a man will get credit for double or triple 
time because of a confusion in orders? 

A safe conclusion that may be drawn is that a shorter work week, in 
addition to being a definite improvement in working conditions, will bring 
with it some problems that must be solved in advance of the date that the 
change is due to be effective. Morale should be improved; with good super- 
vision, there should be better work because officers have more time avail- 
able for rest and relaxation. 

The problem may appear complex. Actually it is not. It does present 
a challenge, however, that can be met by good advance planning. Since 
all problems must be solved in the face of local conditions, it is obvious 
that the planning must be based upon evidence that will have a persuasive 
effect in one’s own community, whether it be a metropolis or a village. 
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Teen-age Traffic Safety Week in Georgia set for March 14-9 


Imagine a whole week passing without a single traffic accident being 
recorded in Georgia. Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? Maybe it is, but teen 
age leaders over the state don’t think so. At least, they’ve set as their gox 
an accident-free week during the period of March 14-20 which Governg; 
Herman Talmadge has officially proclaimed as Teen-Age Traffic Safer 
Week. 

“We think our goal can be accomplished if everyone in the state 
Georgians and tourists alike—are advised of this special safety cam. 
paign,” declared 16-year-old Elizabeth Ansley, Decatur, president of th: 
Georgia Teen-Age Traffic Safety Association. “‘We’re certainly going t 
do our part, and we hope the grown-ups will too.” 

The idea for this unique Safety Week actually was born during the 
Governor’s Teen-Age Traffic Safety Conference last summer at Camp 
Safety Patrol on Lake Blackshear, near Cordele, Ga., under the sponsor. 
ship of the Georgia Citizens Council. Since then the youngsters have beer 
laying the groundwork for this special project which is in line with the 
Citizens Council’s State-wide safety educational program. 

In issuing the proclamation, Governor Talmadge praised the work of 
teen-agers interested in traffic safety, and called on all Georgians, both 
public officials and private citizens “to join with Georgia high-school 
students in the observance of this Week, giving to them every assist- 
ance, encouragement and cooperation possible in their plans to create 
interest in and to emphasize the need for more education for everyone in 
this important subject, the need for more careful driving, the need for 
better legislation and obedience thereto, and the need for stricter enforce- 
ment of existing Georgia traffic laws.” 


* * * 


COURTESY CLUB TO SPONSOR ESSAY CONTEST 


In New York the Highway Courtesy Club has opened an essay contest 
for college and university students, who are invited to make suggestions 
on safety measures. 

The organization, which holds rallies at universities asking students to 
pledge adherence to traffic laws and courtesies, reports that in the year of 
its existence no accident was reported by its members—nearly 6,000 stv- 
dents attending schools on the Eastern Seaboard. 

~Automotive News 
* OK OX 
While racing on your reckless way 
It’s well to keep this thought in view 
The Traffic Laws are here to stay— 
Are You? 
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qunch “Code of the Road” Courtesy Program 


To make courtesy a byword on every byway of the United States is 
the aim of a national traffic safety program launched March 1. 

The American motorist, who so often is an Emily Post as a host but 
a heel at the wheel, will be asked to ““Make Courtesy Your Code of the 
Road.” 

Three national safety organizations have joined forces for the program, 
which translates into practical action one important goal of the recent 
White House Conference on Highway Safety—the improvement of driver 
attitudes. 

The three cooperating organizations are the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, an organization of automotive and allied industries, 
the National Committee for Traffic Safety, and the National Safety Council. 

“The real solution to the highway safety problem lies in the mind of 
the individual,” said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee. ““And we must reach the individual’s mind 
while he is at the wheel of his car.” — 

To reach drivers in their travel environment more than in their better- 
behaved social or home environment, the campaign plans to climb into 
the driver’s seat. 

A dash sticker will serve as a constant reminder inside the vehicle. A 
bumper sticker in bright fluorescent yellow and black not only identifies 
a supporter of the program but reminds other drivers that “‘courtesy is 
the code of the road.” A calendar card setting forth the seven-point cour- 
tesy code can be kept handy in wallet or license case. 

“The person who drives by the golden rule will never have a serious 
accident,’” said Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety Coun- 
al. “Safe driving is a moral responsibility and a daily demonstration of 
decent and moral conduct.” 

The concept of moral responsibility is embodied in the code of the 
toad, which asks every motorist to— 

/.Share the road by driving in the proper lane. 

2. Allow ample clearance when passing. 

3. Yield the right-of-way to other drivers and pedestrians. 

Give proper signals for turns and stops. 

5.Dim his headlights when meeting or following vehicles. 

6.Respect traffic laws, signs, signals and road markings. 


7. Adjust his driving to road, traffic and weather conditions. 
(Editor’s note: Information about availability of ‘Code of the Road” 


naterials may be obtained by writing to the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 
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Yale's Traffic Engineering Fellowships Announce 


The Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic is now accepting a. 
plications for 11 graduate fellowships for the study of traffic engineerin; 
for the 1954-55 academic year. | 

Theodore M. Matson, director of the Bureau, said today that nine ¢j 
the fellowships have been made available by the Automotive Safer 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., one by Rand McNally and Company, 
Chicago, and one by the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 


aon 


The fellowships are awarded on the basis of a competition open t 
applicants who are residents of the United States and who have receive) 
a degree by an accredited college in some branch of engineering,” M: 
Matson explained. 

Preference is given to applicants who have had actual experience i 
the highway field and to those who are employed in street and highway 
engineering. 

The Yale Bureau of Highway Trafic, established in 1938, is devoted t 
studies aimed at reducing accidents and congestion on streets and high- 
ways. Its one-year course of graduate study is designed to give students 
increased analytical skill and ability in dealing with practical problems 
of street and highway operation and to equip them with a thorough 
knowledge of traffic engineering. 

The fellowships, offering up to $2,000 each, cover living expenses and 
tuition for a full year of academic study as well as a stipend for individua 
research projects and incidental expenses. 

Applicants for the Automotive Safety Foundation Fellowships should 
have practical experience in state or city highway engineering, and pret- 
erence is given to those actually employed in the field. Applicants for 
for the Rand McNally Fellowship must be employed by state or cit) 
highway department. Applicants for the Liberty Mutual Fellowship are 
not required to have entered the practice of traffic engineering. 

In addition to the fellowships offered by the Bureau, a limited number 
of tuition scholarships are available. 


The closing date for applications is April 1, 1954. Additional informa- 
tion concerning the fellowships and courses offered may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, New Haven], 
Connecticut. 


One with the law is a majority. 
Calvin Coolidge 
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Chief Leroy E. Wike of the Endicott, N.Y., Police Department, has 
been named executive secretary of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. He succeeds Edward J. Kelly. 

The new executive secretary was named by the Association’s Executive 
Committee, which met in special session in Washington, D. C. He was 
one of 16 candidates who filed applications for the position after Mr. 
Kelly announced his plans to retire. 

A policeman all of his adult life, having joined the Endicott force in 
1920 just before his 21st birthday, Chief Wike served as motorcycle officer, 
trafic officer, captain, and on December 1, 1935, was appointed chief 
of the department. He has held the post continuously since that time. 

Last year he was elected president of the New York State Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and was selected by Governor Dewey to serve on a 
state sub-committee to advise the State Crime Commission. He is a grad- 
uate of the FBI National Academy, 17th session, and was elected presi- 
dent of the class of ’41. 

Chief Wike is married and has three children and seven grandchildren. 
He and Mrs. Wike will make their home in Washington, the headquarters 
of the IACP. 

Edward J. Kelly, who plans to take up residence in Miami, Fla., began 
his law enforcement career in 1900 in the Providence, R. I., Police De- 
partment. He rose through the ranks to become chief of the department, 
retired, and later returned to public life as director of public safety for 
Providence during reorganization of its police and fire departments. 

Chief Kelly retired again, only to be drafted into service as superin- 
tendent of the Rhode Island State Police. In April, 1940, he was named 
the IACP’s first full-time executive secretary. He held the post con- 
tinuously until his retirement, although during the war years he was 
again called back to Rhode Island to head the State Police. During this 
time he made frequent trips to Washington to direct the Association’s 
activities. 

* OK OX 


TRAFFIC SCHOOL FOR JUVENILES IN NEW MEXICO 


In Albuquerque, N. M., a Juvenile Traffic School was opened recently 
for youthful traffic violators. The school is attended by 48 students, and 
uns a two-hour five-week course sponsored by Juvenile Court Judge 
Edwin L.. Swope, and Assistant Probation Officer Paul W. Salader. 

The police say that a drop in teen-age traffic violations has been noticed 
ince inauguration of the school. In the first half of 1953, juveniles ac- 
counted for 28.6 per cent of the county’s auto fatalities, according to 
Salader, while they numbered less than 5 per cent of all drivers. 

— Automotive News 
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January Deaths Same as in ’53 


“Ts TRAFFIC DEATH toll in the United States in January was 2,90 
the same as in January a year ago. 

But the National Safety Council said the record this year woud hay 
been a lot better if it hadn’t been for more out-of-city accidents. Th 
nation’s cities reduced their deaths 14 per cent in January, but an in. 
crease of about 5 per cent in traffic deaths in rural areas boosted the tot 
up to the January, 1953, level. 

Injury figures, which are received later and are less complete than the 
death reports, are not available for January. 

Twenty-six of the 46 states reporting their January deaths had reduc. 
tions. They were: 


Delaware % Vermont 
Rhode Island 7% Arkansas 
Montana 7% Maine 
Washington % New Jersey 
Maryland 
California 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 7% Pennsylvania 
Nevada % Connecticut 
South Carolina 7%, Kansas 
North Carolina % New York .. 
Idaho 25% Illinois 


Of 491 cities reporting for January, 345 had perfect death records. The 
three largest were Norfolk, Va. (213,500); Des Moines, Ia. (178,000), and 
Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 

Decreases in deaths were reported by 109 of the reporting cities, of 
which the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. —100% Louisville, Ky. 50% 
Long Beach, Calif. ..... — 83% Providence, R.I. ...... — 50% 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 80% Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 43% 
San Antonio, Tex. 80% New Orleans, La. ...... 40% 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 79% San Diego, Calif. 38% 
Columbus, Ohio 67% Washington, D.C. ..... 33% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 67% Kansas City, Mo....... 33! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 60% Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 27% 
Ponciaia, TH. ........ 60% New York,N.Y....... 19% 
Cemtand, Calif. ........ 7 6 eal, N.Y... .......-- 14% 


ee — 8% 
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The three leading cities in each population group for January, ranked 
cording to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 2.9 
New York, N. Y 3.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 4.0 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Baltimore, Md. ......... ae ° 
San Francisco, Cal. ......... 3. 
Washington, D.C. ......... 3. 


500,000-750,000 Population 


Reg. 
Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
PRES Wii k cis nd oeera ds 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Waemee, TAME: b 5 ok oc cece 
NS nk Gh dhe eo veers 


Des Moines, Ia. . . 


50,000-100,000 Population 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. .......... 
A ee 


Seockton, Calif. ............ 
‘ Pontiac, Mich 
Lincoln, Nebr. .........4... 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Seattle, Waek. ..........54: 
6 Antonio, Tex. .......... 


Columbus, Ohio 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. ........... 
Pensacola, Fla 


Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 


0.5 
0.8 


Reg. 
Rate 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. ............ 
Birmingham, Mich 
Benmore, N.Y... 2.220200; 


* * * 


MASS TRANSPORTATION BRINGS MORE THAN HALF MILLION DAILY 
TO CHICAGO'S “LOOP” 


Mass transportation brought 549,897 persons to Chicago’s central busi- 
ness district on a typical week day last spring. On the same day, 156,651 
went to the district in private cars. 

The figures were prepared by the city’s Bureau of Street Traffic. 

A breakdown of the count showed that each car brought an average of 
1.06 persons. A total of 188,366 entered on 6,905 surface transit vehicles 
lor an average of 26 persons a vehicle. Of the other forms of mass trans- 
portation, subway and elevated cars brought 228,853 persons, and rail- 


roads carried 132,678. 
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© KNOW THE LAW 


by 


Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


EDWARD C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


U. S. COURT OF APPEALS DECLARES FREEDOM TO USE 
MOTOR VEHICLE A “LIBERTY” 


_ interested in the development of the law pertaining to driver 
licensing will be interested in a recent decision by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals in Wall ». King, 206 F. 2d 878 (First Circuit, July 21, 1953; 
certiorari denied by U. S. Supreme Court, Dec. 14, 1953) in which the 
court holds that freedom to make use of one’s motor vehicle as a means 
of transportation is a “‘liberty” within the due process caluse of the 14th 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. It also upholds the Massachusetts 
law authorizing the registrar of motor vehicles to suspend, without a 
prior hearing, a driver’s license whenever he has reason to believe the 
holder is an improper person to operate motor vehicles. . . . 

The registrar (King) had suspended Wall’s driver’s license upon re- 
ceipt of an official report that he had been operating his motor vehicle 
after drinking intoxicating liquor. Wall appealed to the courts and the 
Supreme Judicial Court (the highest appellate court) of Massachusetts 
finally ordered his license restored to him. (Wall v. Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, 329 Mass. 70, 106 N. E. 2d 425 (1952)). Wall then brought suit 
for damages against King, alleging that his license had been taken from 
him without due process of law, in violation of his rights as guaranteed 
under the 14th Amendment. The federal District Court had dismissed his 
complaint for failure to state a claim upon which relief could be granted, 
(109 F. Supp. 198.) and this ruling was affirmed in the decision here 
under discussed. 

In its opinion, by Magruder, Ch. Judge, the court holds that the term 
“liberty,” as employed in the due process clause of the 14th Amendment, 
is not limited to freedom from imprisonment of the person. “Therefore,” 
says the court, “it is unimportant whether, for one purpose or another, 
a license to operate motor vehicles may properly be described as a mere 
personal privilege rather than a property right. We have no doubt that the 
freedom to make use of one’s own property, here a motor vehicle, as a means 
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of getting about from place to place, whether in pursuit of business or pleasure, 
js a ‘liberty’ which under the 14th Amendment cannot be denied or curtailed 
hy a state without due process of law.” 

"(This construction marks a distinct innovation in the driver’s licensing 
feld, inasmuch as most of the prior decisions had declared that since a 
license was not property within the meaning of the Amendment involved, 
it did not apply. If a license to drive is to be held a ‘liberty,’ the result 
is that state action in this field is now subject to the restraining force of 
the 14th Amendment which prevents the states from depriving ‘‘any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due process of law.’’) 

The court then points out that while “‘the prohibitions of the 14th 
Amendment are limitations on the states alone and not on actions of 
private individuals as such,” still the states can act only through the 
agency of human beings. “‘It has long been settled,” continues the court, 
“that when a state clothes an individual with official authority . . . his 
action in the name of the state is state action within the meaning of the 
14th Amendment even though what he did was not authorized by the 
laws of the state.” At least such action is taken “‘under color” of state 
law, therefore the U. S. Constitution would protect the individual from 
state action such as was taken by Registrar King in this case un/ess such 
action amounted to due process of law. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAW UPHELD 


Turning to a discussion of the validity of the Massachusetts law, the 
court remarked: “‘Liberties are not absolute. ‘Liberty implies the absence 
of arbitrary restraint, not immunity from reasonable regulations and pro- 
hibitions imposed in the interest of the community . . .’ What is a reason- 
able regulation or prohibition imposed by the state in the exercise of its 
police power depends very much upon the nature of the particular liberty 
affected... .” 

“The essence of the plaintiff’s claim of denial of due process seems to 
be that his license was suspended by the registrar without a hearing. 
The statute does not require the registrar to give such a hearing prior to 
suspension of a license ‘whenever he has reason to believe that the holder 
thereof is an improper or incompetent person to operate motor vehicles, 
or is operating improperly so as to endanger the public. The information 
upon which the registrar acts may turnout to be erroneous,’ (and for that 
reason the right of review before a board of appeal is given). We have no 
doubt that these provisions of law are reasonable regulations in the inter- 
est of safeguarding lives and property from highway accidents. The in- 
cidental hardship upon an individual motorist, in having his license sus- 
pended pending investigation and review, must be borne in deference to 
the greater public interest served by the statutory restriction. It is well 
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settled that the concept of due process of law does not necessarily require 
the granting of a hearing prior to the taking of official action in the exer- 
cise of police power. . . . When justified by compelling public interest 
the legislature may authorize summary action subject to later judicial 
review of its validity.” 


LIBERAL DEFINITION OF “UNDER THE INFLUENCE” PERMITTED 


The court continues: ““There is much present day controversy as to the 
extent to which the drinking of alcoholic beverages may put a person 
‘under the influence’ of intoxicating liquor so as to impair appreciably 
his ability to drive a car safely. Is it one drink, or two, or three? How 
long before the effect wears off? No doubt there are questions of degree, 
and variations dependent upon the individual imbiber. It is common 
knowledge that many persons, to avoid all possibility of argument, have 
adopted as a rule of conduct that they will not drive a car after taking 
a drink. This rule of conduct has even been recommended in current 
liquor advertisements (‘If you are going to drive, don’t drink, and if 
you drink, don’t drive,’ or words to that effect.) 

“It seems to us that the state, in promotion of highway safety, and in 
order to avoid close issues of fact as to the extent of the ‘influence’ of 
intoxicating liquor in a particular case, might constitutionally write this 
rule of conduct into law. * * * The state might have made it a misde- 
meanor to drive a car after taking a drink of intoxicating liquor. It might 
have enlarged the scope of (the Massachusetts law) so as to authorize 
the registrar to suspend a driver’s license whenever he has reason to 
believe that the licensee operated a motor vehicle after drinking intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

“The state legislation has not gone this far, but it constitutionally 
could. Therefore the deprivation of which the plaintiff complains, resulting 
from the action of the registrar taken in the name of the state, is not the 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured by the 14th amendment 


against state action.” 
* OK OX 


AAA Issues Crossing Guard Booklet 


A “Guide to the Selection, Training and Operation of Adult Crossing 
Guards” has been published by the American Automobile Association. 

There are sections on Background and Reason for Adult Crossing 
Guards, Selection and Requirements, Training, Operation with School 
Safety Patrols, Authority, Duty Hours, Pay and Uniforms. 

It is believed that any department considering the use of adult cross- 
ing guards would find this booklet interesting and informative. For in- 
formation on its availability, write to the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Evastine Lust, In- 
stitute librarian. 


(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of our 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated.) 


DRIVERS AND DRIVING 

“Slow Down—Live!” by James R. Barrett, chief of Police Bureau, New 
York Division of Safety, The Casualty and Surety Journal, Jan., 1954, 
pp. 19-24. Evaluates results of speed control projects conducted by the 
New York State Department of Public Works, Bureau of Highway Plan- 
ning, in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads; (post.) 

“Driver Behavior Study: Speed Characteristics on Rural Highways,” 
New York State Department of Public Works, Albany, N. Y. Describes 
a series of speed observations, 1953, at same locations studied in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, to determine trends in operating speeds of motor vehicles. 
31 pp. illus. 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

“Physical Factors Involved in Head-on Collisions of Automobiles,” by 
Herman P. Roth. Reprint from Highway Research Board Proceedings, Dec. 
1951. Distr. by Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering, Univ. 
of Calif. Berkeley, Calif. 
PARKING 

“Spokane’s Parking Plan Makes Everybody Happy.” Fleet Owner, Jan. 
1954, p. 90. Metered zones in areas of heaviest truck deliveries converted 
to loading zones until 9:30 a.m. All loading zones open to public in late 
afternoon. 
POLICE REPORTS 

“Techniques in Report Writing” by Robert L. Shurter, Prof. of Eng- 
lish, Case Inst. of Technology, Cleveland O. Special Libraries, Jan. 1954, 
pp. 15-16. Detailed discussion of purpose, use, and preparation of reports. 

“The Purpose and Function of Annual Police Reports,” by Col. Hugh 
F. Edwards, Supt., Kansas Highway Patrol. F.B.J. Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, Jan. 1954. Purpose and effective uses for State and Highway 
Patro| reports, with suggestions for preparation. 
POLICE TRAINING 

“The Importance of Training to Law Enforcement Agencies,” by A. F. 
Brandstatter, Dept. of Police Administration, Michigan State College. 
Peac Officer, Winter 1953-54, p. 18. Concluding section of article printed 
in preceding issue. Deals with trend of police training program in the U.S. 
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WRITTEN STATEMENTS 


IN ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS 











Why They Are Useful 


43.010—Statements are preserved by 
being written down. Written statements 
are valuable as permanent records of 
what was said, especially if others be- 
side the investigator must review the 
case. Before a witness testifies in court, 
they serve to remind him; in court 
they may be used to refresh memories 
and sometimes to im- 
peach their testimony. They tend to 
deter witnesses from changing testi- 
mony. Often, statements serve as a 
basis for further inquiry and some- 
times as evidence in prosecution for 
perjury. 


of witnesses 


43.020—Questioning drivers and wit- 
nesses is, of course, the basis for written 
statements. Questioning is explained 
in 31.110 to 31.550. What questions 
to ask and how to ask them will not, 
therefore, be repeated here. The sub- 
ject being considered now is simply 
how to get a permanent record of what 
a driver or witness has to say about 
the accident when such a record is 
necessary. 


When Written Record is Needed 


43.110—Accidents which are only re- 
ported. Whether to get a written state- 
ment depends on the importance of the 
accident and any prosecution which 
may arise from it. If an accident is a 
minor one, if no complaints are filed 
as a result of it, and if claims for dam- 
ages cannot be great, the accident is 
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usually simply reported without bei 


investigated. In such accidents writtgwh! 
records of statements are rarely needeeth 
What drivers or others have to say ifgfun 
recorded only in the summary of whaggta' 
happened on the accident report fompere 
Written statements could be taken; me! 
such cases, of course, if there were sonnut 
special reason for doing so, such as th 
specific request of someone involveif) ° 
oft 
43./20—In some accidents, eveg*' 


though they are rather carefully inf P“ 
vestigated, there may be no need fv 
written statements. For example, 3 
accident in which a vehicle defect 
suspected of being the cause rathe 
than some fault or violation on thi 
part of the driver. 





43.130—Organization policy. If the 
organization or department for whic 
you work has specific policies about g 
getting written statements, you mus, 
of course, be guided by such policies 
If you don’t know what the policy \ 
try to get a statement if you think 
it will be of any possible use or value 


43.140—Serious accidents usual) 
warrant written statements. Hence, 
a rule, try to get statements in writing 
from drivers and principal witnesses: 
.In all fatal accidents. 
. When anyone is critically injured. 
. When one vehicle is not worth repairing 
.If a bus or large truck overturns or burn 


mn PWN 


Whenever city or other government vehick 
are involved or public property is damageé 
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) £3.150—Probable prosecution for haz- 
grdous violations in connection with 
the accident makes a written record of 
statements desirable. This is especially 
he case if a driver is to be charged 
ith a serious offense such as driving 
hile under the influence of alcohol or 
pther drugs, reckless driving, hit-and- 
fun, or negligent homicide. Written 
tatements from the accused person 





it bein 
Writte 
reede 
) Say 
of wha 





t fornepre particularly important. Get state- 
iken ements in writing if the prosecutor re- 
“e sommaguests you to do so. 
as the 
volvelfe. 743./60—People who may soon be gone 
often make statements which, if writ- 
~ eyeg ten down, are very useful later. Such 
lly jg people are of two kinds: 
ai jf. 1.Someone who dies as a result of injuries re- 
le, a ceived. This is often spoken of as a “‘death 
. bed” statement. It may have to be very 
fect \ brief, but it may be extremely important 
rathe to have it in writing properly witnessed 
yn the and, if possible, signed. 
2. Bypassers who witness an accident are often 
anxious to get away. If they will be hard 
If th to reach again try to get a signed statement. 
whic When and Where to Write Out 
about f Statements 
must, 
mm #3.2/0 —Urgency of a written state- 
cy i en is not usually very great. Do not 
think “Y to write down a statement until 
value @ YOU have taken steps to keep the acci- 
dent trom getting worse. There may 
wil be physical short-lived evidence which 
ve, «YOu must obtain before such evidence 
ine moved or lost. And, of course, you 
—_ take one or two statements early 
In the investigation, then others later. 
bao 43.22) —Try to get written state- 
sted ments first from witnesses who are 
shies UKely to get away or be hard to reach 
raged. ater. This includes the bystander who 
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wants to be on his way and the person 
who may later begin to think that he 
does not want to be involved. 


43.230—Y ou will often need to post- 
pone taking written statements from 
injured persons until after they get 
medical treatment. This usually means 
doing it at the hospital. 


43.235—Drivers in serious accidents 
can be asked and will usually go with 
you or come to an office where it is 
easier to write. Hence you can usually 
delay taking drivers’ statements. 


43.240—The statement from a sus- 
pected or accused person in most cases 
is taken last. However, if at any point 
earlier, the accused wishes to write 
out a statement, encourage him to do 


So. 


43.245—Statements of people who 
can testify as to what drivers were 
doing or where they were before the 
accident, nature of injuries and de- 
tails or cost of damage can usually 
wait until a decision has been reached 
as to what may happen as a result of 
the accident. They are generally mat- 
ters of completing testimony for liti- 
gation. You would ordinarily not get 
written statements from such people 
unless a trial is likely to result. 


43.250—The most convenient place for 
the person making the statement is 
usually the best place to write it out. 
Whenever possible take statements at 
the scene of the accident. This saves 
time for you and the declarant. The 
statement may be more valuable in 
court if taken there. In serious cases 
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Exhibit 43-1. 


“4 


Driver making informal statement right at the scene of the acc: 


dent while the event is still fresh in his mind. Statement is being written dow 


by the investigator. 


further statements from a suspected 
or accused driver may be taken at 
headquarters. You may also take state- 
ments at hospitals, first-aid stations, 
homes, or places of business. 


43.255—Statements at the scene. Con- 
sider also the weather and onlookers. 
When it is dark, cold, or wet you and 
the declarant may agree to go some- 
where to write down the statements, 
at least to get into a car. It is some- 
times difficult to get consent to taking 
a written statement when there is a 
crowd of curious bystanders. The dis- 
tance from the place of the accident 
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to headquarters or hospital is often: 
determining factor. However, do net 
let unfavorable conditions deter vol 
from trying to get one if you’ve maf 
up your mind that you want it. 


43.260—Often you cannot take time 
to interview witnesses at the scene a 
once. In such cases there are advat- 
tages in having witnesses write ou! 
statements themselves even thougi 
the statement may not be well writte! 
because it helps to: 

1. Keep witnesses at the scene. 

2. Keep them temporarily occupied s' 


don’t discuss the accident with others. 
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STATEMENT —- TRAFFIC 


PHONE NO Ace 


£ Intersection with of distance from 
v 

e 

N ity, 


e time 
ne at 


d Van- 





e out 








rough a. 
ities Exhibit 43-2. The record, on a standard form, of an informal statement made by 
Fvcnnan An investigator wrote out the statement and the declarant signed it. 
ecessary identification is provided in the heading of the form. 
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3. Let you go on with more urgent matters. 

4, Provide you with important information or 
clues as to what investigation may be 
needed to follow up. 


43.270—You will have to supply 
paper and pen or pencil and something 
to write on, preferably a clip board. 
Suggest how desirable it is for the de- 
clarant to write out what he knows 
by saying something like: ““Why don’t 
you just write that down the way you 
are telling it to me. You can sit in 
my car. Then I can talk to these other 
people a minute. It will save us both 
time and I'll be sure to get it straight.” 
When a person gives you a statement 
he has written out at the scene, read 
it carefully and ask questions if it is 
not clear. Always get necessary addi- 
tional identification material as ex- 
plained in 43.345 and try to get the 
signature as explained in 43.380. 


43.280—Do not urge anybody to 
write out the statement at the scene 
if he seems reluctant to do so. You 
may lose a witness if he is embarrassed 
because of his poor writing or some 
other reason. 


43.285—Statements at the office or 
headquarters are usually for more for- 
mal statements than those made in 
the field. Be well prepared when you 
plan to take such statements. Get the 
office and all needed equipment ready 
ahead of time and make arrangements 
to be free from interruptions. Any 
confusion or delay works against you. 


43.290—A room used for taking state- 
ments should be clean, light, business- 
like, and uncluttered. It should con- 
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tain, of course, a desk, chairs, anf 
typewriter, if the statement is to} 
typed out on the spot. If he is to writ 
it out himself, supply the declaran 
with ink, pen and paper, and seat hi 

at a table or desk. Keep the numb 

of persons in the room to a minimum 
and be sure the declarant is intro 

duced to those present. Otherwise th 
declarant may become embarrassed 
and, as a result, balk at making th 
statement. 


43.295— Taking statements at oth 
places. Statements are taken at many 
places such as hospitals, first-aid sta 
tions, homes, and places of business. Af 
any such place try toprovide the envi. 
onment suggested in 43.285 and 43.2%), 
When interviewing in a hospital ora 
first-aid station, obtain permission from 
the doctor or person in charge befor 
proceeding. The doctor, nurse or a- 
tendant may act as a witness if you 
desire and request it. 


Preparation and Identification 


43.310—No elaborate preparation is 
necessary for taking written state- 
ments. To get what you want, you 
should understand the principles of 
questioning. If you were not the in- 
vestigator at the scene of the accident, 
familiarize yourself with the general 
facts of the case before you start to 
question the witness. Read what re- 
ports are available and be sure you 
are up-do-date on developments such 
as a change for better or worse in the 
condition of the injured. 


43.320—If you expect to have t 
take a statement in writing, have the 
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shibit 43-3. 





Formal statement being given in office by driver charged with 
etious otense to man who specializes in questioning. Th 


e room is private and 


ere are no distracting objects or noises. Questions and answers will be typed 
by stenographer who takes them down in shorthand. 


ecessary tools at hand. A form, such 
sin Exhibit 43-4, helps, but any clean 
aper will do. Be prepared so you do 
ot have to fumble for or borrow pen- 
ils or pens. Have a writing surface 
wailable; a clipboard will do if a table 
‘not handy. The fewer mechanical 
lificulties you have, the more likely 
du are to get a statement in writing. 
se forms for statements if you have 
em. They save time both in record- 
ng the information and reviewing it. 


43.325 —Who does the writing? If the 
itclarant is able and willing to write 
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out his own statement, that is the best 
way. It carries most weight in court 
because it is considered more authentic. 
Always read over such a statement to 
see that it is legible, understandable, 
and covers all of the points you want 
covered. 
time. 


This procedure also saves 


43.330—It is often necessary for you 
to write out the statement yourself. 
Always ask the declarant to read it 
over before asking him to sign it. 
Write as clearly as you can. Use a 
typewriter if you have access to one. 
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43.335—Another way is to have the 
statement taken by a stenographer and 
typed out. This is customary in offices 
where stenographers are available. If 
the stenographer bothers the declar- 
ant, ask him to write it out himself. — 


43.340 —The use of tape, wire, and 
disc recordings for taking statements 
is increasing rapidly in police service. 
It is an economical compromise be- 
tween statements written in long-hand 
and those taken in short-hand. The 
record does not need to be transcribed 
unless some actual use is to be made 
of it. If you use such a machine, it is 
up to you to see that it is in operating 
order and that you have tape, wire, 
or disc enough to complete the inter- 
view without interruption. There may 
be in your locality special legal restric- 
tions or requirements regarding voice 
recordings. Therefore, before begin- 


ning to use mechanical recording for 


statements, get your counsel, attorney, 
or prosecuting officer to explain what 
these legal requirements are. 


43.345—Identification. Unless who- 
ever statement knows who 
made it and what accident it refers 
to, the record of it is worthless. There- 
fore, as routine procedure, never fail 
to get certain identifying information 
before the statement is written if pos- 
sible, and in any event immediately 
afterward. Put this information at the 
top of the first page: 


reads a 


1. Name and address of declarant. In the case 
of drivers, get this information from the 
driver’s license if convenient. 

2. dge and occupation to give some idea of 
what sort of a person is making the state- 
ment. 


3. Position of declarant with respect to ag 


dent. If he is a driver, show of which cx 


If a passenger, show where riding. If a wi: 


where he was when the 


occurred. 


ness, acciden 


. Relationship, if any, to either of the driver 


or injured. Include here, of course, kinship 


but also other connections such as frienj 
employee, em, 
ployer. If none, so state. Such informatio; 


ship, acquaintanceship, 
helps evaluate the reliability of statement 
. Location of Accident. On what street or high 
way, at what point on that road and} 
necessary in what city or county. 


. Date of accident and time of day. 
7.Where and when statement was taken. \fj 
was at the scene after the accident simp] 

say “‘At scene.” 
. Name of person to whom statement was mat: 
or given. 

If an accident or a case number i 
assigned, show this on each statement 
You will usually have to do this later 


43.350—It is not necessary to ak 
each identification question formall 
as they are listed here. You can estab- 
lish many of the points during the 
process of asking questions, or at least 
mix these questions in with others. 
A form for the first page of statement 
such as shown in Exhibit 43-4 help 
you remember what identification t 
get and makes recording it simpler. 


43.355—Remember that nobody has 
to give information except to test! 
in court. Use the method to get infor- 
mation that will get the best cooper 
tion. This usually means the quickest 
and simplest method for the pers! 
giving the information. Start out b 
saying, ‘“Now, just tell me what hap 
pened.”” If this does not work, a 
questions. If you ask questions wrt 
your question first, and then the a 
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thin; 
the ; 


form 


Stati 
the 

abor 
witl 
writ 
ing 

who 


do c 


d. 
ishe 
toa 


Mar 


wwer. The question method may be 
necessary for children, illiterates, in- 
jured persons or others who are unable 
br unwilling to tell a coherent story 
or for people who tell about a lot of 
things that have no connection with 
the accident. It is customary also with 
formal statements discussed in 43.440. 


43.360—Develop the events of the 
accident step by step in chronological 
order. Allow the declarant to tell the 
sory in his own words. It is import- 
ant that his exact words, phrases, pro- 
fanity even, are included. If he wants 
tochange something, learn the reason— 
he may be unsure of his story or not 
telling the truth. Do not let him erase 
or cross out. He may later add a word 
or phrase in the appropriate place or 
an amending paragraph at the end. 
Have him initial each correction to 
show that he is aware of the change. 
Some interviewers actually request the 
declarant to make changes here and 
there, in grammar, for example, so if 
the declarant initials the change, the 
interviewer has definite proof that the 
declarant read at least that part of 
the statement. 


43.365— Keep to the subject. Written 
statements may not include all that 
the declarant has to say. If he talks 
about things that have no connection 
with the accident, these need not be 
written down. You can also skip writ- 
ing his opinions of what happened or 
who was at fault, what he intends to 
do about it, and so on. 


43.370—After the witness has fin- 


shed his story, you will probably want 
to ask some questions to clear up cer- 
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tain points. In an otherwise narrative 
statement it is not necessary to show 
these in question-and-answer form. 
You may put the information in simple 
additional paragraphs. 


43.375—Be careful about asking the 
question, “‘Is this all you know?” If 
the declarant later remembers some- 
thing that was not in his statement, 
his earlier affirmative answer to this 
question suggests that he is now mak- 
ing up something special for some ad- 
ditional purpose. 


43.380— Signatures. The signature of 
the person making the statement is an 
important part of identification. Always 
try to get the declarant to sign the 
statement. 
it himself. If someone else writes the 
statement, add at the bottom of it the 
words, ‘“‘I have read and understand 
the above statement which is true to 
the best of my knowledge.” Then 
have the declarant read the statement 
before you request him to sign at the 
bottom. Hand him a pen and just ask 
him, ‘Will now please write 
your name at the bottom.” 


This is easier if he wrote 


you 
If he is 
reluctant to sign after he has read the 
statement, ask, “Is there anything 
wrong with the statement? If so, we 
want you to tell us so that we can 
add a correction.” If he offers amend- 
ments or corrections, add correcting 
paragraphs. If the declarant still re- 
fuses to sign, ask him and write at 
the bottom, ‘‘Question. This state- 
ment is the truth, isn’t it?” If the 
answer is affirmative, write, “Answer. 
Yes.”” You will have to let it go at 
that. It is not necessary to make any 
note that the declarant refused to sign. 
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STATEMENT —- TRAFFIC Page 1 of 4 pages 


Accident 


nO. 
Henry Frank NO 7-6090 PA D 11472 HR 0276 


or road 


1430 Whitethorn St., Des Moines, Iowa Algonquin Ave. 


inter: ton with of distance 
Driver terse ctior @ 


iN WHAT - and year 
ua | Studebaker, 1953 90 feet East of Haines St. 


Ped. hit IN imal 
Titness Des ‘ioines, Iowa 
IF PASSENGER, WHERE SEA 
9: " 1g 


MADE AT 


St2 
r 


N m. 19 


Statement made by above named person: 


Questioning beg2n 10:30 A.i!., ended 11:05 A.M. 


Summary: Defendant states that he was traveling West on Algonquin Ave. In front 
of 4837 Algonquin something ran in front of his car, He tried to stop 
but could not do so in time. Defend-nt says he was blinded by head- 
lights of approaching cars and did not realize that he had hit a person, 
Says he thought it was an animal. Admits that he continued on without 
stopping to identify himself. Finally confessed that he knew that he 
had hit a person. 


State your full name, age, and address, please, 
Henry Frank, 22, 1430 Whitethorn Street. 


In Des Moines? 
In Des Moines. 


What is your occupation and where do you work? 
I am the janitor at Washington Elementary School at 2800 Noyes Avenue. 


Do you know where you are and the reison for being here? 
Yes, I do. 


Do you know that you do not have to make any statement against your own interest 
and that any statement you do make may be used as evidence against you in future 
criminal proceedings? 

Yes, 


Were you driving a 1953 Studebaker automobile in the 4800 block of Algonquin 
Avenue yesterday, October 29th, shortly before 10:00 P.M.? 
Yes, 


Did anything unusual occur? 
Yes, I- 


Go ahead, 
Something ran right in front of my car, too close for me to stop. I was'nt going 
very fast. 








Now, tell me in your own words just what happened, please. 


Form 1252 - Traffic Institute J 











Exhibit 43-4. First and last pages of the formal statement of the driver in an acci- 
dent involving a serious violation. The first page gives standard identifying infor 
mation and a brief summary or synopsis for quick reference. Because of its possible 
importance in court, special precautions have been taken in numbering and sign- 
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atement of Henry Frank: 30 Oct., 1954 Page 4 of 4 pages 


Then you knew that you hit the girl? 
Yes. 


And you continued on without stopping? 
Yes. 


Where did you go? 
To my home on Whitethorn Street. 


And you did not notify the nolice or anyone else of the accident? 
No. 





I have read and understand the above statement which is true to the best of my knowledce. 


I attest that it is accurate and that I have no other important information about the 
accident. 


Tne statement was made voluntarily without force, threats, promises, or inducements, 


teeny, O nomk. 


The following persons and no others were present when this statement was made and signed: 


Declarant: Henry Frank 

Questioning: Assistant State's Attorney William Fortescue 

Recording: Clerk-steno Margaret Watson, taking statement in shorthand 
Traffic Accident Investigator Ralph Morgan 














ing the pages, showing the time required for the statement, recording preliminary 
warning to the declarant, adding statements that the information is true, com- 
plete and voluntary, and listing all persons present when statement was made. 
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43.390-—Get signatures in ink if pos- 
sible. 


Informal and Formal Statements 


43.410—Informal statements are the 
most common kind recorded. They are 
usually hand-written, narrative-style, 
step-by-step records of what somebody 
saw or did. Many of them are quite 
short, possibly only a hundred words 


or so. They are the stories mainly of 


witnesses and participants in less ser- 
ious cases. They are written down 
on the street and in the hospital or 
wherever handy by an interviewer or 
by the declarant himself. This does not 
mean that they are necessarily not 
businesslike. They musr be precisely 


identified and must clearly state what 
the witness knows. 


43.420—lIf there are disinterested 
witnesses to informal statements it is 
good to make a note of who they are 
on the statement although their sig- 
natures are not necessary. 

43.430—Formal statements are taken 
in important cases from important wit- 
nesses, and especially from the persons 
who are being accused of serious law 
violations or negligence. Formality is 
required because the statements may 
be carefully studied by numerous at- 
torneys and may be inportant in court. 
Sometimes the people making formal 
statements are cooperative, but often 
they are antagonistic and reluctant be- 
cause they know that what they say 
can be used against them or because 
they are friends of someone accused. 
There is no clear-cut distinction be- 
tween formal and informal statements. 
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43.440-—Method. The actual 
mation in a formal statement may }, 
no different than in an informal on 
but the method of getting it usually \ 
Someone especially skillful in question, 
ing, often a lawyer, conducts the exam, 
ination of the declarant. The whok 
thing is in the form of questions an 
answers, which are usually recorded by 
a professional stenographer or cour 
reporter and typed in several copies. 


43.450—Safeguards. Because of the: 
special significance, you must take 
certain legal precautions or safeguard 
in connection with formal statements 
Safeguards are particularly necessar 
when the statement is considered t 
be a confession. Not all statements ¢/ 
accused persons are confessions ever 
though they admit to certain element] 
of the offense. (See reference given in 
43.910 for definitions of admission ani 
confession.) The safeguards are in. 
tended to make it difficult to repudiate 
the statement later. After recording 
questions and answers to identify the 
declarant and the event about which 
he is being questioned, get into the 
record for future reference the follow. 
ing questions and his answers to them: 
1.‘‘Do you know where you are and th 
reason for being here?” 
.““‘Do you know that you do not have ti 
make any statement against your interest 
and that any statement you do make maj 
be used as evidence against you in future 
criminal proceedings?” 
This last question applies, of course, 
only when the declarant may have 
charges filed against him now or later. 


43.460—The statement of a violator 
should include questions covering eaci 
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belement of the violation. The import- 
jit questions to bring these out are 
usually prepared just before the state- 
ment is taken, or during the time it 
's being taken. 


43.470—In addition, at the end of 
the statement add the following pre- 
qutionary statements: 


\.“I have read and understand the above 
statement which is true to the best of my 
knowledge.” 

?,“I attest that it is accurate and that I have 
no other important information about the 
accident.” 

}.“The statement was made voluntarily with- 
out force, threats, promises, or induce- 
ments.” 


13475—So that there will be no 
question that the declarant has seen 
each page, suggest to him when he 
igns the statement or as he reads it: 
‘For your protection, I suggest that 
you sign your name at the bottom of 
ach sheet.” If the witness will sign the 
tatement he usually will also sign each 
hheet. This procedure is not usually 
illowed if a reputable professional 
tenographer or court reporter trans- 
«tribes the testimony after the ques- 
tioning. 


43480—As a precaution against 

(aiming that the questioning was 
reatly prolonged, you can put on the 
op of formal statements the time that 
the questioning was begun and ended 
or future reference. The declarant will 
rad these along with other parts of 
‘te statement before signing. 


13.485—Witnesses of signatures. 
Vhen a formal statement is taken get 
ll witnesses present to sign at the 
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bottom under a heading: ““The follow- 
ing persons and no others were present 
when this statement was read and 
signed.” After each witness’ sig- 
nature, give his address and occupa- 
tion. 


43.490— The object of safeguards is to 
prevent successful claim that the record 
is a fraud. The mere signature of the 
declarant is not so important in this 
espect as some other things: 

1. Preserve all original stenographic notes and 
records so that any transcription may be 
verified. 

. Have erasures and corrections initialed by 
the declarant at the time they are made so 
that he cannot later claim that his state- 
ment has been tampered with. 

. Carefully number and initial each page so 
that no claim can be made that pages have 
been taken out or put in. 

. List completely all people present so that 
any can be called to testify concerning the 


conditions under which the statement was 
made. 


. Most important of all, develop and main- 
tain a good reputation as an investigator 
and interrogator. Keep your “credibility 
rating” high! 


43.495— Summaries. Often formal 
statements run many pages in length. 
To read them through takes much 
time. Therefore, you may want to 
make a brief summary or synopsis of 
long statements or have somebody else 
do so if many busy people are going 
to have to know what the statement 
covers. Such a summary may be put 
on a separate page with a standard 
heading and used as the top sheet for 
the statement or it may be put at the 
beginning of the statement when it is 
typed as in Exhibit 43-4. Summaries 
are really a part of preparing cases 
for court. 








What to do With Written Statements 


43.5/0—Handle the statements with 
great care. Generally, at first, their use 
is restricted to the police and prose- 
cutor until possible criminal prosecu- 
tion has been disposed of. 


43.520—All other copies are placed 
in the case folder or envelope and 
closely guarded until time for case 
preparation and trial. If you are asked 
for a copy say, “It will not be avail- 
able so long as there is any possibility 
of use in court.” 


43.530—Copies. If the statement is 
typed, always make at least one carbon 


copy of it. If you write it out, a carh 
copy is also desirable. Do not try tog 
carbon copies of a statement write 
out by the declarant himself unless } 
suggests it. Carbon copies help ; 
prove that no alterations have bee 
made and are invaluable if the origin; 
is lost or mislaid. 


References 


43.9/0—Expressed confessions an 
admissions are discussed in: 


KREML, FrAnkuin M., The Evidence Hani 
book for Police. 1943, 148 pages. Nort 
western University Traffic Institute, 17( 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill., $2.50. Page 
20-28, expressed confessions. 








































juvenile trafic program. 
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the training of drivers.” 
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VIRGINIA SENDS SAFETY MESSAGE TO TEEN-AGE DRIVERS 


Young drivers in Virginia now receive a special letter and enclosure 
from C. H. Lamb, commissioner of motor vehicles, that sets a high in 
public relations and public safety interest, L. S. Harris, executive director, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, has announced. 

The enclosure is a reprint of an article which originally appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post in the form of “Brief Remarks by an Anxious 
Father to His Teenage Son About to Drive.” 

Local police departments could well adapt this procedure to their 


* 


TO USE MINIATURE MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
POLICE-SPONSORED SAFETY PROGRAM 

Next spring will see a unique police-sponsored driver training program 
for youngsters between 12 and 15 in Bellingham, Wash. 

Local garages, in cooperation with other businesses, will build 20 mini- 
ature motor vehicles, and a driving range will be complete with driving 
hazards, traffic lights, signals and other real life features. 

Bellingham police got the idea by noticing that youngsters were ‘“‘mak- 
ing believe” at driving. Officials of the Automobile Club of Washington 
have expressed the opinion that the program may start a new “‘trend in 


—Automotive News 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(4/1 courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Iil., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


March 22-April 2—Accident Investigation—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


March 24-26—Traffiic Court Conference, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kan. 


March 29-April 2—Traffic Court Conference, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


March 31-April 2—Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen, co-spon- 
sored by Boston University and Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

April 5-6—Regional Conference for TPA Gradua‘es, Pikesville, Md. 

April 21-23—Traffic Court Conference, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 26-May 7—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

April 26-May 14—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 

April 26-May 14—Examiner Records & Their Uses, Unit IV in Chief 
Driver Examiner Training Program. 

May 3-7—Traffic Court Conference, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


May 3-7—-Chemical Tests for Intoxication, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 


May 10-28—Traffic Law Enforcement—Administration and Techniques. 


June 7-18—Southeastern Police Traffic Training School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
June 10-12—Seminar for Trafic Administrators. 


June 14—Commencement exercises for Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program graduates, Northwestern University. 


June 14-18—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 
June 21-25—Public Information Programs for Police. 


June 21-July 2—Seminar for Driver Education Teachers. 











RD 


SOUTHEASTERN 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Michigan 


- Accident Investigation -- Administration 
and Techniques 


University of Michigan 


General Library 


April 26-May 7 


Arm Arbor, 


Traffic Court Conference 


May 3-7 


Chemical Tests for Intoxication 


May 3-7 


University of Alabama 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





